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LANGUAGE   MOTIVES. 

The  animal  is  born  into  a  world  of  silence  and  as 
a  con  sequence  its  mental  development  is  very  limited. 
But  the  child  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  lan- 
guage from  the  beginning.  Daily  and  hourly,  uncon- 
sciously he  comes  in  contact  with  voice  and  few  of  his 
experiences  are  complete  without  it.  The  varying  qual- 
ities of  song,  speech,  and  laughter  meet  with  appropriate 
responses  in  his  nature.  It  is  said  that  an  intelligent 
child  of  two  years  may  have  a  vocabulary  of  400  words 
and  a  child  of  six  one  of  2000  words.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  child  at  first  acquires  language  and  the  various 
uses  to  which  he  puts  it,  are  truly  wonderful.  But  from 
these  early  experiences  of  the  child,  it  is  a  long  way  to 
that  stage  of  adult  speech  perfection,  wherein  he  may  be 
capable  of  expressing  all  forms  of  thought  and  emotion. 

To  the  student  language  development  is  an  inter- 
esting and  an  important  process — important  because 
language  is  the  most  effective  means  of  intercourse,  be- 
cause it  is  an  instrument  of  growth  throughout  the  indi- 
vidual's development,  and  because  it  is  of  increasing 
significance  in  all  future  intellectual  activity.  This  theme 
is  especially  interesting  to  the  teacher  because  he  enters 
during  the  school  period  as  a  special  agency  to  condi- 
tion, direct,  and  intensify  the  process.  In  order  to  do 
this  intelligently  he  should  understand  every  phase  of 
it.  To  this  end  an  examination  of  the  following  language 
elements  is  appropriate:  The  spontaneity  of  expression, 
the  imitative  instinct  as  effecting  language,  social  in- 
fluence as  an  element  of  speech  development,  language 
as  a  medium  to  satisfy  wants,  the  mutual  effect  of  lan- 
guage and  thought,  the  influence  of  language  ideals. 

These  are  impelling  forces  to  expression  and  are 
more  properly  called  motives.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
last  two  are  motives,  which  are  connected  with  considera- 
ble intelligence  in  the  use  of  language;  the  first  is  a  stage 
which  conditions  those  that  follow;  and  the  first  four  act 


conjointly  in  producing  the   so-called  language   period 
of  childhood. 

1.  Some  language  motives  spring  up  spontaneous- 
ly from  within,  as  new  forces  originating  from  the  grow- 
ing nature  of  the  child;  others  may  he  classed  as  re- 
sponses to  the  stimuli  of  the  world  about  him.  (1)  At 
first  these  spontaneous  activities  have  no  conscious  ele- 
ments whatever.  The  child's  utterances  are  for  con- 
sciousness rather  than  by  it.  (2)  But  he  is  soon  able  to 
put  himself  into  these  movements  and  before  long  take.s 
a  positive  delight  in  them.  (3)  As  experiences  accumu- 
late he  gradually  learns  that  certain  sounds  convey  mean- 
ings from  others  to  him,  and  he  then  learns  to  make 
these  sounds  to  convey  his  own  meanings  to  them. 

This  seems  to  be  very  simple  but  in  reality  it  is  a 
very  complex  affair,  involving  sensations  of  eye,  ear,  and 
muscle,  as  well  as  the  element  of  effort.  Then  these  sen- 
sations must  be  organized  and  correlated  with  the  mean- 
ing of  language.  This  the  child  proves  himself  able  to 
do  by  his  ever  increasing  mental  momentum. 

"If  we  observe  the  initial  babbling  of  the  infant,  and 
notice  its  marvelous  flexibility,  and  the  enormous  varie- 
ty of  its  intonations  and  inflections — and  this  at  an  age 
so  early  as  to  preclude  observation  and  imitation  of 
others — it  will  be  apparent  that  the  child  has  come  into 
the  world  already  possessing  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  equipment  by  which  he  shall  in  after  years  give  ex- 
pression to  his  feelings  and  thoughts."     Tracy. 

Thus  every  conscious  process  has  a  tendency  to  ex- 
press, itself,  the  strength  of  this  tendency  varying  with 
the  intensity  of  the  process.  It  is  a  common  observa- 
tion that  children  differ  very  greatly  in  their  native  abil- 
ity to  acquire  and  to  use  language.  Some  are  ever  ready 
to  write  on  a  theme,  others  write  best  by  spurts,  writing 
only  when  the  spirit  moves.  Should  these  differences 
be  respected?    Why? 

2.  An  imitative  movement  is  one  which  follows  a 
copy  or  pattern  set  by  another.  In  its  simplest  form  its 
motive  is  repetition  only,  with  the  real  motive  which 
prompted  the  act  in  the  originator  absent.  The  child 
may  be  said  to  pass  through  these  three  stages:  (1)  he 
unconsciously  imitates  the  sounds  he  hears,   (2)   he  re- 


peats  voice  efforts  because  lie  enjoys  them,  (3)  and  he 
uses  language  in  situations  similar  to  those  in  which  he 
has  observed  its  use  by  others. 

"Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  the  early  process  of 
speech  education  imitation  is  the  master  agent,  indeed 
the  sole  agent.  It  determines  (1)  whether  the  child 
shall  talk  like  a  man,  howl  like  a  wolf,  growl  like  a  bear, 
or  bark  like  a  dog;  (2)  whether  he  shall  speak  the  Eng- 
lish, the  French,  or  some  other  language;  and  (3)  wheth- 
er he  shall  speak  this  language  with  purity  and  proprie- 
ty, or  witli  dialectical,  provincial,  or  family  peculiarities 
of  forms,  pronunciation,  or  accent."     Hinsdale. 

The  child  imitates  those  actions  which  are  most  at- 
tractive to  him  and  those  which  he  most  admires.  It 
is  important  then  that  the  child  come  into  contact  with 
those  language  forms  only  which  arc  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. It  is  inadvisable  to  repress  the  imitative  activity 
of  the  child  by  ridicule  or  by  direct  command.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  separate  copying  from  original  exercises.  Show 
the  pedagogical  significance  of  these  statements.  To 
what  extent  should  children  be  required  to  learn  maxims 
and  literary  selections,  which  they  do  not  understand? 

3.  Language  is  possible  in  the  presence  of  compan- 
ions only.  Given,  the  companion,  and  scarcely  any  limit 
can  be  set  to  the  possibilities  of  language  development. 
"The  voice  appeal's  as  a  beneficient  power,  cheering, 
comforting,  consoling — at  once' a  solace  and  a  delight." 
Through  it  the  mother  and  child  share  each  others  lives 
each  participating  in  the  activities  of  the  other.  (1) 
Thus,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  child's  social  conscious- 
ness operates  as  a  motive  to  expression  long  before  he 
is  aware  of  it.  (2)  The  mental  processes  aroused  by 
language  seen  or  heard  are  passive  in  character.  (3) 
The  .social  influence  is  strongest  when  each  member  of 
the  group  is  actively  participating,  and  mutually  sharing 
each  other's  thoughts  and  feelings.  We  learn  from  this 
that  the  best  results  from  language  exercises  are  not 
secured  by  making  it  a  one-sided  affair.  The  teacher 
must  meet  the  pupil  half-way.  He  should  be  as  willing 
to  be  an  auditor  as  a  director  of  the  exercise. 

4.  From  what  has  been  said  the  child  would  seem 
to  express  himself  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  act  itself, 
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the  movements  of  his  organs  of  speech  being  as  irre- 
pressible as  that  of  body  and  limbs.  While  this  is  large- 
ly true,  the  child  also  comes  to  have  something  to  say  and 
<t  reason  for  saying  it.  He  has  individual  wants  and 
needs  which  the  intelligent  use  of  language  only  can  sat- 
isfy. If  lie  wishes  food  is  he  not  compelled  to  ask  for 
it?  Is  it  not  necessary  for  him  to  tell  where  and  how 
he  was  hurt?  The  participation  in  pleasure  gives  rise 
to  mutual  expressions  of  sympathy  and  delight.  Indeed, 
Aach  new  experience  unless  it  is  expressed  in  language 
is  incomplete.  When  the  learner  feels  the  need  of  a 
language  form,  that  is  the  best  time  to  teach  it  to  him. 
Thus,  he  learns  for  immediate,  rather  than  for  future 
use.  In  meeting  the  demands  of  the  present  the  future  is 
thus  provided  for  also. 

5.  The  word  thought  has  various  meanings:  to 
recollect,  to  imagine,  and  to  exercise  the  judgment  in  com- 
parison. But  in  every  instance  thought  is  a  process  car- 
ried on  in  words.  Because  language  is  the  medium  of 
thought  and  inseparably  connected  with  it,  some  have 
asserted  there  can  be  no  thought  ivithout  words.  The 
thought  and  its  expression  in  language  are  two  different 
mental  processes.  The  former  exists  on  its  own  account; 
the  latter  is  symbolical,  its  sole  purpose  being  to  arouse 
the  idea  or  thought  for  which  it  stands.  A  sentence 
carries  thought  only  for  those  who  understand  it.  But, 
since  every  one  interprets  language  from  his  own  mental 
content,  each  one,  in  a  measure,  reads  his  own  thoughts. 
From  these  statements  we  are  justified  in  saying  that 
language  not  only  supports,  guides  and  facilitates,  but 
operates  to  set  going  the  process  of  thinking.  Moreover, 
language  facilitates  the  recall  of  ideas  and  thoughts. 
"A  high  degree  of  speed  and  of  accuracy  in  the  recall 
of  past  events  cannot  be  attained  without  language." 
La  dd. 

On  the  other  hand,  language  forms  are  dead  with- 
out their  meaning.  These  forms  we  find  already  in  use 
and  our  thoughts  must  conform  to  them  more  or  less. 
As  thought  on  any  particular  science  advances  it  takes 
occasion  to  modify  and  even  create  language;  but  this 
is  exceptional  and  a  very  slow  process. 

The  development  of    thought    and    language    then 


should  proceed  along-  parallel  lines.  Language  should 
grow  with  thought  and  thought  with  language.  "First 
the  idea  and  then  the  word"  is  sound  pedagogical ly. 
But  not  any  more  so,  than  the  plan  of  explaining  lan- 
guage heard  or  read,  but  not  understood. 

The  strength  of  thoughts  and  ideas  as  motives  is  in 
proportion  to  their  clearness  and  definiteness.  For  this 
reason,  before  writing  or  speaking  on  any  topic,  get  a 
thorough  and  an  organized  knowledge  of  it.  This  is  the 
secret  of  language  versatility,  fluency,  and  inspiration. 

6.  Language  ideals  are  formed  by  the  mother- 
tongue,  companionship,  criticism,  and  literature.  The 
child's  early  forms  of  speech  are  simply  reflections  of 
his  immediate  environment.  The  pronunciation,  the  ar- 
ticulation, the  accent,  and  the  arrangement  of  words  and 
sentences  correspond  to  that  which  he  hears.  "It  is  this 
fine,  though  unconscious  faithfulness  of  the  child  to  the 
model  he  imitates,  which  makes  good  speech  in  the  home 
imperative.  The  vice  of  impoverished  utterance,  into 
which  most  of  us  have  fallen,  arises  not  so  much  from  a 
defect  of  school  training  as  from  unhealthy  home  sur- 
roundings, in  which  the  thought  of  the  child  is  cramped 
and  his  feelings  allowed  to  stagnate  through  the  lack  of 
a  rich  and  flexible  medium  of  expression.  It  is  in  the 
intimate  life  and  conversation  of  the  family  circle  that  the 
child  not  only  acquires  the  rudiments  of  speech,  but  also 
receives  his  first  impression,  unconscious  but  lasting,  of 
its  value  and  beauty.  As  a  vigorous  intellectual  activ- 
ity can  be  stimulated  and  sustained  only  in  the  medium 
of  a  highly  cultured  speech,  so  can  the  ear  be  tuned  and 
a  sense  for  fit  and  noble  diction  fostered  only  when  good 
speech  is  prized  and  daily  striven  after."     McDougal. 

The  vernacular  belongs  to  his  social  inheritance  and 
with  all  its  imperfections  the  child  falls  heir  to  it.  Hav- 
ing been  once  acquired  the  school  can  hardly  alter  it, 
nor  of  course,  can  the  home.  But  these  speech  imperfec- 
tions are  not  the  onlv  difficulties  with  which  he  has  to 
contend.  There  are  many  that  are  needlessly  thrown  in 
his  way. 

It  may  be  great  comfort  to  the  mother  to  talk  baby- 
talk  to  her  offspring,  but  it  is  a  positive  hindrance  to 
his  speech  development.     Some  errors  in  pronunciation 
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due  to  imperfect  organs  of  speech,  or  to  a  lack  of  skill 
in  using  them;  others,  on  account  of  the  irregular  forms 
of  the  English  language,  are  due  to  mistaken  analogy. 
Artificial  remedies  for  these  vocal  defects  do  more  harm 
than  good.  Let  the  child  become  accustomed  to  hear 
correct  speech  from  his  associates,  and  in  the  end,  he 
will  conform  to  it. 

Slang  is  metaphorical.  The  metaphor  is  one  of  the 
earliest  forms  of  primitive  speech,  and  naturally  appeals 
to  the  child  who  is  passing  through  a  corresponding  state 
of  language  development.  It  therefore,  seems  to  him 
novel,  apt,  catchy,  and  attractive.  Moreover,  these  ex- 
travagances seem  to  fit  into  his  imaginativeness.  The 
third  reason  for  the  prevalence  of  slang,  especially 
among  adolescents  is  to  be  sought  in  their  tendency  to 
break  away  from  recognized  authority  and  to  invent 
language  of  their  own.  Such  departures,  however,  are 
the  result  not  of  purposeful  effort  but  rather  of  accident. 
A  suggestive  association  may  have  caused  the  individual 
to  hit  upon  some  striking  change  of  form,  which  he  per- 
sistently practices  and  when  it  may  be  adapted  by  others. 

To  the  child  without  instruction  one  form  of  speech 
is  as  correct  as  another,  provided  these  forms  are  equal- 
ly familiar,  lie  must  be  taught.  Reasons  for  making 
corrections,  should  be  withheld  while  the  learner  is  in- 
capable of  understanding  the  word  and  sentence  struc- 
ture upon  which  they  are  based.  However,  good  usage 
as  justification  may  be  given  at  any  time. 

The  child  should  experience  the  refining  influence  of 
good  literature  long  before  he  can  choose  and  read  for 
himself.  "The  great  stories  and  noble  poems  of  every 
literature  are  written  in  Avoids  so  simple  that  a  child 
can  understand  them,  and  his  first  acquaintance  with  the 
songs  and  tales  of  his  own  people  should  be  made  in  the 
nursery  as  he  listens  at  his  mother's  knee."  What  has 
begun  in  the  home  should  be  continued  in  the  school. 
In  every  grade  he  should  come  in  contact  with  good  lit- 
erature graded  to  his  stage  of  development,  and  this  too, 
in  most  instances,  without  any  special  effort  of  the  teach- 
er to  get  him  to  appreciate  it.  When  thrown  into  con- 
tact with  common  speech  the  value  and  beauty  of  good 
literature  will  appear,  and  before  the  child  is  aware  of 
it  his  mind  will  be  stirred  by  the  vigor  of  its  influence. 
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In  the  end  the  learner  should  be  able  to  select  good 
English,  fully  appreciate  it,  and  to  take  a  pride  in  its 
use.  What  more  could  be  asked  of  the  school  in  language 
training  than  that  its  graduate's  possess  this  ability? 

GENERAL  AIM  OF  LANGUAGE  STUDY. 

The  general  aim  of  language  study  is  to  make  the 
child  a  master  of  everyday  English.  So  that  he  may 
communicate  his  thought  in  both  oral  and  written  form 
as  forcibly  and  accurately  as  possible.  The  following 
aims  are  also  general,  but  more  specific  in  character  than 
the  one  just  stated: 

1.  To  help  children  to  discover  facts  for  them- 
selves. Facts  may  be- obtained  by  reading,  conversation, 
personal  observation,  and  reflection.  In  any  case  the 
child  must  have  thoughts  before  expressing  them. 

2.  To  make  good  English  habitual,  the  learner 
should  know  the  correct  standards  of  expression  and  be 
induced  to  use  them  persistently.  The  incorrect  should 
die  of  disuse. 

3.  To  create  a  fondness  for  good  literature,  and  to 
exercise  a  pride  in  expressing  one's  self  well. 

4.  To  aid  children  in  talking  and  writing  freely 
about  what  they  know. 

5.  To  make  children  skillful  in  the  use  of  both  oral 
and  written  language.  This  implies  versatility,  and  ac- 
curacy, as  well  as  facility,  in  the  use  of  language. 

SPECIFIC  AIMS. 

The  child's  composition,  form  his  own  point  of  view, 
should  not  be  considered  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  to 
an  end.  He  takes  little  interest  in  writing  a  composi- 
tion as  such,  but  he  is  filled  with  enthusiasm  when  asked 
to  talk  or  write  for  some  specific  and  ulterior  purpose. 
He  does  not  like  to  reproduce  a  story  simply,  but  he  is 
all  aglow  when  he  becomes  one  of  the  class  who  are  to 
dramatize  it  for  the  Christmas  entertainment.  There 
is  no  pleasure  in  reciting  upon  a  topic  when  he  realizes 
that  it  is  only  the  act  that  is  being  tested,  but  he  enjoys 
giving  information  which  another  does  not  possess  but 
desires.  How  much  better  it  is  to  write  a  real  letter 
than  a  make-believe  one?     For  the  same  reason  a  com- 
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position  written  for  a  special  occasion  is  better  prepared 
than  one  written  merely  as  a  school  exercise.  The  child 
is  a  rare  exception  indeed,  who  does  not  want  to  learn 
a  form  when  he  has  an  occasion  to  use  it.  The  school 
paper,  debates,  etc.,  are  interesting  for  the  same  reason. 

INTEREST. 

Interest  is  the  bridge  from  thought  to  expression — 
the  motive  force  leading  to  action  and  achievement. 
The  first  essential  is  to  keep  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
learner.  Help  the  boys  and  girls  to  tell  what  they  think 
and  feel.  To  teach  them  to  say  words  run  into  the  moulds 
formed  by  the  thoughts  of  grown  men  and  women  is 
not  teaching  them  to  express  themselves.  To  those  who 
enter  his  real  life  every  child  has  much  to  say.  The  part 
of  his  language  teacher  is  (1)  to  lead  him  to  tind  more 
beauty  and  meaning  in  everyday  life,  (2)  and  to  lead  him 
to  express  himself  in  forms,  clear  and  true,  and  therefore 
beautiful.  Lead  him  to  realize,  what  he  himself  has  seen, 
thought,  and  felt  in  his  out-of-door  life,  his  home  life, 
his  school  life;  what  he  has  learned  in  his  lessons  in 
nature  study,  geography,  and  history;  and  what  he  has 
gathered  in  the  magic  land  of  books — all  have  furnished 
him  with  something  worth  telling  to  others. 

CONVERSATIONAL  ENGLISH. 

By  conversational  English  is  meant  the  mutual  ex- 
change of  thought  by  means  of  oral  language  in  a  more 
or  less  informal  and  familiar  way.  Of  all  the  forms  of 
speech  this  is  the  most  common  and  has  a  wider  range 
of  adaptability.  It  is  adjustable  alike  to  the  simple  mind 
of  the  child,  and  to  the  profounder  thoughts  of  the  adult. 
Ordinary  conversations  are  scrappy  and  illogical,  and 
yet  there  can  be  no  higher  language  aim  than  to  be  a 
good  conversationalist.  The  intercourse  of  pupil  and 
teacher  is  usually  a  one-sided  affair.  But  in  this  instance 
both  exhibit  the  same  sympathetic  responsiveness;  both 
may  ask  questions,  both  give  information,  and  both  as- 
sume an  attitude  of  appreciation.  This  may  be  a  difficult 
task  as  far  as  the  teacher  is  concerned,  but  his  behavior 
tniisl  he  ns  sincere  as  his  pupils.  Children  talk  freely 
among  themselves,  and  the  teacher  should  place  him- 
self on  the  same  cooperative  plain.     Thus,  it  is  apparent 
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that  conversation  is  one  of  the  most  important  means 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  teacher  of  English.  Text- 
books give  but  little  assistance  in  this  direction.  Wheth- 
er success  is  attained  depends,  in  a  large  measure,  upon 
a  skillful,  inventive,  and  sympathetic  teacher.  In  hand- 
ling conversations  as  teaching  exercises  both  the -direct 
and  the  indirect  methods  may  be  employed.  Through- 
out the  course  the  pupil  should  move  in  an  atmosphere 
of  good  conversational  English.  Whether  in  formal  class 
exercises,  or  in  free  social  intercourse  of  the  recess  per- 
iods the  same  conditions  should  prevail.  This  may  seem 
impossible  for  the  pupil  in  the  latter  situation,  but  in 
the  former  correct  English  is  expected  and  is  easily 
secured.  That  the  teacher's  conversation  should  be  a 
model  at  all  times  is  taken  for  granted.  He  should  not 
only  have  a  reputation  for  avoiding  language  mistakes, 
but  his  English  scholar  ship  should  place  him  in  a  po- 
sition of  authority  on  the  subject. 

Because  it  is  difficult  to  use,  the  direct  conversational 
method  is  seldom  used.  Have  the  pupil  realize  he  has 
something  worth  while  to  say,  is  the  first  requisite :  then 
control  the  conditions  so  that  he  may  participate  in  the 
conversation  freely  and  naturally.  If  information  is  to 
he  given  on  a  topic,  as  a  rule,  its  being  used  as  a  topic 
of  conservation,  should  not  follow  immediately.  A  story 
told,  or  read  one  day  might  be  talked  about  profitably  the 
next  day.  Pupils  sent  on  excursions  might  be  assigned 
different  observation  tasks.  In  a  subsequent  conversa- 
tion exercise  great  interest  would  be  manifested  in  each 
contributing  something  to  the  common  information  of  the 
group.  Object  lessons  also  are  ideal  opportunities  for 
engaging  in  profitable  conversations. 

COORDINATION. 

The  intimate  relation  between  language  and  the  other 
branches  of  the  course  of  study,  presents  an  opportunity 
to  make  them  mutually  helpful  in  teaching.  Eacts  derived 
from  objects  present  are  classed  as  first  hand  knowledge, 
but  unless  these  facts  become  facts  of  language  as  well, 
this  knowledge  is  incomplete.  Eacts  presented  by  books 
and  speech,  with  their  appropriate  object  absent,  are 
classed  as  second  hand  knowledge.  In  the  first  instance 
language  is  (1)  an  element  in  organizing  knowledge;  in 
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the  second,  (2)  a  medium  of  communicating  it.  Thus 
language  training  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  very 
nature  of  the  teaching-learning  process. 

It  is  truthfully  said  that  good  English  should  be 
habitual.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  it  ever  becomes  a  fin- 
ished product.  There  are  three  agencies  at-  work  to  make 
it  otherwise.  (1)  Language  development  and  mind  de- 
velopment keep  pace  with  each  other.  (2)  New  habits  of 
speech  are  not  only  to  be  formed,  but  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  for  those  which  have  already  been  formed,  to 
fall  away.  In  order  to  maintain  the  proper  status  of 
speech,  a  process  of  renewal  and  correction  must  be  con- 
tinued. (3)  Good  usage  calls  for  versatility  of  language, 
as  well  as  versatility  of  thought.  At  every  turn  the  learn- 
er is  called  upon  to  choose,  or  to  invent  outright,  expres- 
sions most  suitable  to  convey  his  meaning.  For  these 
reasons  every  lesson  of  the  school  should  be  a  language 
lesson. 

A  good  language  course  consists  of  a  series  of  lessons, 
each  one  of  which,  aims  to  accomplish  something  specific. 
Their  arrangement  is  progressive,  extending  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  High  School.  The  subject-matter  of 
the  composition  should  not  be  any  object  or  topics,  about 
which  the  pupil  may  happen  to  have  information,  but 
should  be  chosen  rather  from  the  most  desirable  portions 
of  the  other  studies  of  the  curriculum.  These  sources  of 
information  are  not  only  abundant  and  interesting,  but 
can  be  made  available  for  coordination.  Consciously  or 
unconsciously  the  child's  knowledge  on  these  subjects  is 
to  be  organized  and  the  language  exercise  should  mater- 
ially assist. 

The  language  work  of  the  school  may  be  classed  as 
formal  and  informal.  Aside  from  the  practice  exercises 
the  course  of  study  prescribes  the  formal  portion.  In- 
formal language  instruction  is  incidental.  Every  avail- 
able opportunity  should  be  used  to  teach  about,  and  to 
form  correct  habits  of  oral  and  written  composition. 
Under  another  topic  it  has  been  said,  the  best  way  to 
correct  language  errors,  to  teach  new  forms,  and  to 
organize  expression  is  in  connection  with  new  and  strik- 
ing experiences.  Just  when  and  how  these  are  to  be 
brought  about  depends  upon  a  combination  of  influences 
at  work  which  the  teacher  should  tactfully  control. 
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1.  The  following  statements  are  suggestive  as  to  the 
proper  course  for  the  teacher  to  pursue:  (1)  The  prin- 
ciples to  be  followed  in  breaking  habits  of  incorrect  Eng- 
lish are  as  follows:  (1)  Acquaint  the  child  with  the 
nature  of  the  correction  to  be  made.  (2)  Work  up  a  strong 
initiative  so  that  he  may  not  only  be  willing  but  eager 
to  break  the  habit  for  himself.  (3)  Have  him  seize  every 
opportunity  to  do  so.  (4)  Guard  against  carelessness  by 
having  him  take  a  pride  in  correct  usage. 

2.  The  respective  attitudes  of  pupil  and  teacher  de- 
termine whether  criticism  should  be  made  or  not.  Too 
often  teachers  allow  the  correction  of  unimportant  and 
irrelevant  errors  to  break  into  the  pupil's  unity  of  thought 
and  the  fluency  of  expression. 

3.  The  learner's  ear  can  be  trained  to  correct  speech 
by  listening  to  stories  told  and  read.  By  reading  aloud 
themselves,  pupils  get  a  double  training  of  ear  and  voice. 
The  study  of  written  models  also  assists  in  forming  cor- 
rect language  ideals.  When  the  correct  forms  of  speech 
are  once  lixed  in  the  mind  errors  seem  inappropriate  by 
contrast.  Deal  with  types  of  errors  and  for  a  time  attack 
each  with  vigor.  Time  is  wasted  in  giving  attention  to 
errors  not  common  to  a  group  of  children.  Before  special 
drills  for  the  correction  of  mistakes  are  begun  pupils 
should  be  shown  and  convinced  of  the  particular  error 
in  question.  Having  thus  created  a  need  for  its  correc- 
tion emphasize  the  correct  form  rather  than  the  incorrect. 
Do  not  expect  too  much  from  children.  Though  a  child's 
language  may  not  be  correct  always,  it  should  be  simple 
and  direct  and  clear,  and  suitable  to  his  age. 

TEACHING  FORMS. 

That  language  forms  should  be  taught  when  the  need 
therefor  is  immediate  is  a  rule  given  in  the  discussion  of 
a  previous  topic.  From  this  statement  it  would  seem  that 
the  teaching  of  all  forms  should  be  made  merely  incidental 
to  their  use.  The  simpler  forms  may  be  taught  in  this 
way,  but  the  more  elaborate  ones  should  receive  a  differ- 
ent treatment.  The  written  form  for  the  interrogative 
sentence,  for  instance,  is  best  taught  in  connection  with 
action  lessons  in  primary  reading.  But  the  child  should 
not  be  required  to  use  the  latter  form  without  being  care- 
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fully  prepared  for  it.    By  so  doing  his  mistakes  may  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

In  the  study  of  these  more  elaborate  models  three 
successive  teaching  steps  should  be  taken:  instruction, 
drill,  and  application.  Each  member  of  the  class  should 
study  the  model  forms  for  himself  after  having  examined 
it,  and  before  the  teacher  procedes  to  question  upon  it, 
pupils  should  be  required  to  recite  upon  their  observa- 
tions. If  possible  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  usage. 
Other  models  are  now  examined  and  compared  with  the 
first  one.  The  model  form  may  then  be  reproduced  as  a 
drill  exercise.  The  reproduction  of  a  printed  or  written 
model  should  take  the  form  of  copying  and  dictation. 
Various  situations  in  which  the  form  studied  may  be  used 
are  then  taken  up  and  met  in  an  illustrative  way.  The 
form  having  been  learned  and  practiced,  is  put  to  use  in 
an  original  effort.  The  thorough  mastery  of  forms  in 
this  manner  contribute  largely  to  fluency  of  expression. 
When  the  appropriate  expression  automatically  arises 
with  the  thought  there  is  less  to  distract  the  mind  from 
the  real  purpose  of  the  composition. 

NOTE — Language  forms  upon  which  separte.formal  lessons  should 
be  given  may  be  classed  as  follows:  1.  Word  forms  such  as 
plurals,  comparison,  regular  and  irregular  verbs,  etc.  2.  Sentence 
Forms — kinds  as  to  meaning  and  form,  punctuation,  etc.  3.  The 
paragraph.  4.  Composition  forms — description,  narration,  argu- 
ment, letters,  abstracts,  elaboration,  etc. 

ORAL  AND   WRITTEN   COMPOSITION   COMPARED. 

The  differences  between  oral  and  written  composi- 
tion are  apparent  to  every  one.  in  oral  speech  the  party 
to  whom  the  talking  is  directed  is  present  and  listening; 
in  the  written  form  he  is  absent  and  the  opportunity  of 
his  getting  the  thought  is  delayed.  On  the  other  hand, 
oral  composition  is  immediate  and  continuous,  requiring 
a  speedy  choice  of  words  and  their  proper  arrangement 
in  sentences.  Writing,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  delib- 
erate, allowing  the  author  more  time  to  think,  to  arrange, 
and  even  to  revise  what  he  has  to  say.  Moreover,  correct 
writing  differs  from  correct  speaking  in  that  the  former 
involves  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  and  posi- 
tion on  the  page; 

The  tendency  of  all  teachers  is  to  neglect  drilling 
pupils   in   oral   composition,   but   the   same   standard   of 
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excellence  should  be  required  in  both  oral  and  written 
work.  There  is  a  mutual  helpfulness  in  oral  and  written 
composition  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  To  tell 
a  story  connectedly  is  an  excellent  preparatory  exercise 
to  writing  it.  To  write  what  one  has  to  say,  even  if  he 
does  not  memorize  it,  will  assist  in  its  oral  delivery. 
Thus  writing  and  talking  as  a  school  exercise  deserve 
equal  emphasis. 

RELATION  OF  GRAMMAR  TO   COMPOSITION. 

The  subject  matter  of  formal  grammar  is  confined 
to  the  sentence.  From  the  study  of  the  sentence  there 
are  two  classes  of  facts  that  arise:  those  that  relate  to 
sentence  structure  and  those  that  relate  to  usage.  The 
first  places  grammar  among  the  sciences,  the  second 
places  it  among  the  arts.  As  a  science  it  deals  with  the 
logical  analysis  of  the  sentence  into  its  elements,  as  an 
art  it  consists  of  a  body  of  rules  evolved  from  the  usage 
of  the  best  speakers  and  writers  of  the  language-.  But 
in  either  case  grammar  seems  to  be  something  to  be 
learned  about  rather  than  actually  practiced.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  familiar  fact,  that  one  may  understand  grammar, 
both  as  a  science  and  as  an  art,  and  still  be  unable  to  use 
good  English  in  writing  or  conversation.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  may  be  very  skillful  in  the  use  of  English, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  know  but  little  about  the  rules  and 
principles  involved.  But  language  as  an  object  of  study, 
and  language  as  a  medium  of  expression,  should  not  thus 
be  divorced.  That  spelling,  reading,  composition,  and 
functional  grammar  should  be  closely  correlated  in  the 
lower  grades  goes  without  saying.  This  same  union 
should  continue  throughout  the  course.  It  is  a  grievous 
fault  to  discontinue  systematic  compositions,  when  the 
study  of  grammar  begins,  as  is  done  in  many  of  our 
schools.  The  school  should  unfold  all  subjects  of  its 
curriculum  systematically.  The  simple  facts  of  plant 
life  seem  to  the  child  unrelated,  but  to  the  teacher  they 
are  facts  of  a  science  of  Botany.  The  learner  should 
pass  unconsciously  from  one  of  these  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject to  the  other.  One  writer  states,  that  the  teacher 
should  select  from  grammar  in  general  those  relations 
which  can  be  made  to  function  in  teaching  the  child  to 
speak  and  to  write  his  mother  tongue  with  fluency  and 
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correctness,  and  to  interpret  and  appreciate  the  thoughts 
of  others — this  too  from  the  very  beginning. 

In  teaching,  it  is  customary  to  give  the  more  difficult 
grammatical  facts  separate  and  special  treatment.  But 
separate  lessons,  few  or  many,  do  not  necessarily  imply 
that  such  facts  are  to  be  taught  without  reference  to 
their  use.  Composition  and  grammar  should  be  made 
to  assist  each  other  at  every  point  of  contact  in  the  course. 
First,  composition  (1)  teaches  the  child  to  think  and  to 
express  himself  in  sentences.  These  he  is  taught  to 
regard  both  separately  and  in  connection.  (2)  In  getting 
and  conveying  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  he  is  com- 
pelled to  give  attention  to  its  various  elements  separately. 
(3)  His  study  of  good  English  models  has  made  him  at 
home  in  the  presence  of  correct  forms,  and  enables  him 
to  detect  the  grosser  errors  at  least.  Second,  Gram- 
marians say  that  the  study  of  grammar  assists  composi- 
tion in  the  following  particulars:  (1)  It  enables  the 
learner  to  express  himself  correctly.  (2)  It  gives  him 
standards  of  criticism  whereby  he  may  judge  the  correct- 
ness of  speech.  (3)  He  may  better  interpret  the  language 
of  others.  (4)  He  is  given  a  basis  of  comparison  in  the 
study  of  other  languages.  (5)  The  intimate  connection 
between  the  thought  and  the  sentences  as  an  instrument 
of  its  expression,  has  a  tendency  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  student  to  the  thought  process  as  such.  The  study 
of  Grammar  therefore,  furnishes  an  approach  to  the 
study  of  psychology  and  logic. 

A  GOOD  TEXT. 

It  is  highly  important  that  both  teacher  and  pupil 
follow  a  good  language  text-book.  By  so  doing  a  system- 
atic presentation  of  the  subject  is  insured,  and  suitable 
supplementary  material  is  more  easily  provided.  Such 
a  text  gives  two  general  kinds  of  exercises:  grammar  and 
composition.  These  two  divisions  are  carefully  graded 
respectively,  and  so  as  to  make  them  mutually  helpful  in 
teaching.  It  is  customary  to  introduce  the  sentence  first, 
and  to  analyze  it  into  its  elements.  Following  this  pupils 
are  required  to  write  illustrative  sentences  in  application 
of  what  has  been  taught.  In  connection  with  the  study 
of  a  more  or  less  complete  piece  of  literature  the  para- 
graph is  taken  up  next.    The  sentences  of  the  paragraph 
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should  be  considered  with  reference  to  each  other  and 
then  broken  up  into  simple  statements.  This  exercise 
accomplishes  four  things:  (1)  it  applies  what  has  been 
already  taught,  (2)  it  trains  in  versatility  of  expression, 
(3)  Notwithstanding  the  variety  in  form  it  shows  that 
the  paragraph  is  constant;  (4)  it  illustrates  how  two  or 
more  sentences  can  be  put. together  to  make  a  longer  one. 
Having  analyzed  the  model  and  reconstructed  it  the  pupil 
is  prepared  to  write  a  similar  composition  based  upon 
his  own  experiences.  Thus  by  the  aid  of  grammar,  the 
study  and  the  working  over  of  models,  and  by  original 
efforts,  the  pupil  is  made  master  of  the  art  of  writing  and 
speaking  English. 

DIAGRAMMING. 

There  is  no  more  direct  way  to  strengthen  and  to 
stimulate  thought  than  the  study  of  thought  in  its  out- 
ward form,  the  sentence.  The  sentence  is  the  unit  of 
discourse,  and  only  when  the  pupil  has  mastered  its 
structure  is  he  prepared  to  examine  the  product  of  his 
own  thought  and  the  thoughts  of  others  intelligently  and 
critically.  To  illustrate  sentence  analysis  a  system  of 
diagramming  is  a  good  device.  A  good  system  of  dia- 
gramming requires  the  pupil  to  represent  to  the  eye  a 
complete  picture  of  the  sentence  elements,  showing  by 
lines  and  by  positions  the  functions  of  each.  Diagram- 
ming has  several  distinct  advantages:  (1)  Through  an 
eye  picture  the  attention  is  more  easily  directed,  and 
held  to  any  part  o.f  the  sentence  under  consideration. 
This  enables  the  recitation  to  proceed  more  understand- 
ingly,  for  both  pupil  and  teacher,  than  by  the  oral  plan. 
(2)  Pupils  may  be  required  to  reduce  the  study-lesson  to 
a  written  form.  They  are  not  only  given  a  definite  task 
to  keep  them  busy  but  also  are  compelled  to  pass  in- 
dividual judgment  in  advance  upon  every  element  of  the 
sentence.  Besides,  the  teacher  is  able  to  estimate  more 
readily  the  value  and  amount  of  effort  put  forth  by  the 
pupils.  (3)  Diagramming  systems  have  been  criticised 
because  of  their  completeness,  but  tin's  is  one  of  their 
greatest  merits.  The  tendency  of  oral  analysis  is  to 
make  rough  distinctions.  This  is  no  doubt  permissible 
in  the  lower  grades,  and  as  an  occasional  exercise  any- 
where, but  higher  lessons  in  English  should  be  logical 
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and  strict ly  scientific.  (4)  Some  also  have  said  that 
pupils  that  use  a  system  of  diagramming  attempt  to  fit  the 
sentence  to  a  given  form,  like  running  metal  into  a  mould 
without  regard  to  its  structure.  This  is  the  fault  of  the 
teaching  and  not  of  the  system.  In  the  hands  of  the  in- 
competent, the  best  teaching  devices  degenerate.  If  the 
teacher  is  careful  to  instruct  the  pupil  from  the  beginning 
that  the  diagram  is  simply  a  representation  of  his  mental 
disposition  of  the  relation  of  the  sentence  elements,  this 
abuse  will  not  occur.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  guard 
against  too  much  routine  and  formality  in  the  analysis  of 
the  sentence. 

LITERATURE   A   SOURCE   OF   LANGUAGE   TRAINING. 

During  childhood  we  obtain  our  language  standards 
through  our  associates.  These  are  subsequently  modified 
by  casual  reading.  The  academic  work  of  the  school 
makes  us  more  exact  in  our  language  sense.  But  our 
highest  ideals  are  drawn  from  the  study  of  good  litera- 
ture. 

There  are  two  classes  of  literary  selections  to  be  used 
throughout  the  language  course:  Models  for  apprecia- 
tion, and  models  for  imitation.  A  study  of  models  for 
appreciation  serves  to  arouse  the  literary  sense  of  the 
pupil,  and  contributes  to  composition  indirectly.  With- 
out being  particularly  aware  of  it  the  child  is  made  more 
familiar  with  the  idioms  of  the  language  and  acquires  a 
larger  vocabulary.  Models  for  imitation  contribute 
directly  to  language  training.  In  both  oral  and  written 
composition  exercises  these  selections  are  analytically 
studied  and  then  imitated. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  MODELS  FOR  APPRECIATION. 

1.  These  selections  should  be  from  standard  litera- 
ture that  fit  into  the  real  life  of  the  children-selections  just 
a  little  beyond  their  literary  power,  but,  by  the  teacher's 
aid,  which  will  cultivate  a  taste  and  stir  the  emotions  for 
that  which  is  choice  and  best. 

2.  Have  pupils  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  selection 
encouraging  them  as  far  as  possible  to  grasp  its  general 
meaning.  Try  to  have  them  understand  its  spirit  as  a 
whole.  By  bringing  in  personal  experiences  prepare  their 
minds  before  hand. 
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0.  Then  study  the  selection  with  the  children,  but  do 
not  analyze  it  too  closely.  Analyzing  a  choice  piece  of 
literature  of  this  kind  is  like  viewing  a  picture  at  short 
range,  it  spoils  its  beauty.  To  be  fully  appreciated  it  must 
be  seen  in  perspective.  If  possible  pupils  should  be  lead 
to  discover  the  purpose  of  the  author  in  writing  the 
piece.  Explain  all  passages  as  to  meaning,  historical  set- 
ting, etc.,  and  the  lessons  of  life  that  may  be  drawn  there- 
from. Call  attention  to  those  passages  that  are  sad,  witty, 
or  beautiful,  etc.  Ask  questions  that  will  cause  the  chil- 
dren to  search  for  the  justification  of  the  interpretations 
they  may  have  put  upon  it. 

4.  Have  the  children  read  the  selection  again  and 
again,  emphasizing  those  portions  they  most  admire. 
Memorize  the  selection  as  a  whole  or  in  part  as  seems 
best.  Often  have  pupils  choose  the  part  they  desire  to 
commit.  It  will  facilitate  the  memorizing  to  notice  the 
various  units  of  which  the  selection  is  composed,  analyze 
these  into  their  several  parts,  and  then  to  show  the  con- 
nections which  bind  them  into  a  complete  whole.  Having 
done  this  the  memory  may  be  completed  by  mastering 
each  portion  in  order. 

5.  Literature  of  this  character  is  not  to  be  para- 
phrased. Character  sketches,  however,  may  be  written, 
allusions  reported  upon,  and  kindred  themes  from  per- 
sonal experiences  may  be  told  or  written. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  MODELS  FOR  IMITATION. 

1.  Eead  the  story  to  the  pupils,  or  have  it  read 
silently. 

2.  Orally  retell  the  story  and  discuss  it.  With 
younger  pupils  this  should  be  simple  reproduction.  The 
story  has  given  the  facts  properly  arranged.  They  are 
to  be  ^iven  back  in  this  same  order.  The  pupil  may  draw 
upon  his  own  resources  in  the  selection  of  words  and  the 
formation  of  sentences,  but  that  degree  of  invention 
necessary  to  an  original  composition  is  not  required.  But 
more  should  be  demanded  of  older  pupils.  The  story  may 
be  produced  from  another  point  of  view,  thus  making  a 
demand  upon  their  creative  powers.  If  the  story  is  about 
animals  it  can  be  told  about  men;  if  the  scene  is  laid  in 
one  country  it  may  be  changed  to  another;  or  experiences 
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related  in  the  story  may  suggest  similar  experiences  of 
the  pupils. 

3.  The  story  is  written  from  memory.  This  may  be 
done  in  the  class,  different  members  suggesting  sentences 
in  order,  or  each  pupil  may  reproduce  the  whole.  Grad- 
ually introduce  topical  outlines  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  the  paragraph.  About  the  sixth  grade  pupils- 
should  be  able  to  make  and  to  write  from  their  own  out- 
lines. Outlining  as  a  rigid  requirement  has  a  tendency 
to  reduce -the  pupil 's  efforts  to  a  lifeless  mechanism, 
which,  of  course,  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

4.  After  criticisms  and  corrections  pupils  should  be 
required  occasionally  to  copy  their  efforts  for  filing.    . 

THE   ART  OF   COMPOSING. 

One  may  have  ideas  and  thoughts  and  not  be  able  to 
express  himself  fluently  or  effectively.  What  he  has  to 
say  must  be  so  formulated  as  to  appeal  to  others.  Through 
his  composition  there  must  run  a  spirit  of  freedom  and 
versatility  that  attracts  rather  than  repels.  To  possess 
this  attainment  should  be  the  pupil's  constant  aim.  The 
teacher  should  employ  all  those  means  that  lead  progres- 
sively in  this  direction:  Reading,  copying,  the  use  of 
pictures,  letter  writing,  remodeling  and  original  composi- 
tion in  narration,  descriptions,  expositions,  and  argu- 
ments. 

READING. 

Reading  is  getting  and  giving  thought  and  it  should 
serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  model  for  expressing  it.  Both 
the  thought  and  the  manner  of  expressing  it  should  be 
suited  to  the  ability  of  the  learner.  It  is  often  profitable 
for  the  <;hild  to  memorize  portions  of  the  reading  lesson, 
to  give  its  meaning  in  his  own  language,  or  to  use  only 
such  terms  of  the  author  as  will  express  his  thoughts 
most  exactly. 

COPYING. 

Copying  occurs  in  three  forms:  ())  from  print,  (2) 
Prom  hearing,  (3.)  and  from  memory.  The  first  is  called 
transcription.  Legibility,  neatness,  and  accuracy  are  the 
principal  objects.     If  the  learner  is  carefully  instructed 
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before  beginning,  and  if  he  is  required  to  write  sentences 
instead  of  single  words  in  succession,  the  exercise  will 
mean  more  to  him.  Copying  from  hearing  is  more  difficult 
than  transcription.  The  child  should  be  taught  to  listen 
to  the  complete  sentence  before  attempting  to  write  it. 
As  a  rule  give  the  dictation  but  once.  »Some  teachers  keep 
a  dictation  book  and  from  it  give  exercises  daily.  The 
pupil  should  correct  one  another's  work.  After  returning 
the  copies,  each  pupil  should  then  revise  his  own  work, 
comparing  it  with  the  original. 

LETTER  AVRITING. 

Judged  by  its  prevalent  usage,  letter  writing  is  the 
most  practical  of  all  the  language  forms.  It  has  the  fur- 
ther advantage  of  being  the  easiest  original  composition. 
Besides  it  has  a  great  degree  of  adaptability.  It  may  be 
made  to  suit  the  requirements  of  any  grade  and  to  employ 
any  form  of  discourse.  And  yet  there  is  no  higher  lan- 
guage talent  than  letter  writing. 

Study  the  form,  this  is  the  first  step.  After  this  has 
been  discussed  have  it  copied  in  the  forms  of  transcription 
and  dictation.  The  class,  under  the  guidance  of  the  teach- 
er, should  next  formulate  a  letter.  All  this  should  be 
preparatory  to  the  pupil's  independent  efforts  which 
should  be  the  next  to  follow.  These  should  be  criticised 
and  rewritten  correctly. 

ORAL  COMPOSITION. 

All  that  has  been  said  on  the  topic  " Conversation' ' 
might  be  aptly  repeated  here.  Pupils  should  be  led  to 
converse  freely  on  subjects  of  interest,  but  much  skill  will 
be  required  to  prevent  discussion  and  to  guide  the  talk 
into  profitable  directions.  Children  should  be  accustomed 
to  tell  in  easy,  correct  sentences,  what  they  have  heard, 
or  what  they  may  be  interested'in,  and  the  teacher  should 
be  always  an  attentive  and  appreciative  listener.  In  talks 
on  familiar  subjects,  let  the  objects  or  pictures  of  them 
be  before  the  pupils,  when  possible.  In  object  teaching 
there  is  danger  in  dwelling  on  what  pupils  already  know 
or  will  be  able  to  find  out  for  themselves.  Difficult  tech- 
nical words  are  also  to  be  avoided.  The  course  of  study 
should  mainly  furnish  the  topics  for  oral  composition.  If 
other  topics  are  chosen  they  should  be  equally  profitable. 
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It  is  best  to  set  aside  a  few  topics  only  for  this  purpose, 
and  to  give  the  exercise  a  great  deal  of  forethought. 

PICTURES. 

Pictures  are  attractive  means  and  serve  to  arouse  the 
feelings  and  to  stimulate  thought.  There  are  two  classes 
of  pictures:  those  designed  to  give  information,  and  the 
real  works  of  art.  Works  of  art,  that  usually  appeal  so 
forcibly  to  the  adult  mind,  are  too  difficult  for  apprecia- 
tion and  description  by  children.  In  the  hands  of  an 
expert  teacher  the  child  mind  may  be  awakened  to 
intelligent  expression  but  most  teachers  meet  with  dis- 
appointing results.  Pictures  that  come  within  the  range 
of  the  pupil's  experiences,  that  arouse  his  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  that  give  him  information  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

FORMAL   COMPOSITIONS. 

The  formal  composition  is  the  chief  means  for 
acquiring  the  art  of  composing,  but  it  presupposes  con- 
siderable experience  in  speaking  and  writing.  Personal 
experiences,  current  events,  biographies,  and  the  various 
portions  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  curriculum  should 
be  drawn  upon.  The  following  sequence  should  be  fol- 
lowed: (1)  Get  the  facts  and  discuss  them  from  various 
points  of  view.  (2)  Think  them  over  systematically, 
arranging  them  in  the  most  effective  manner.  (3)  Give 
the  composition  in  oral  form  before  writing  it.  It  is  not 
'a  good  plan  for  the  teacher  to  outline  a  subject  for  the 
pujjil  to  write  upon.  This  is  good  training  for  him  but 
not  for  his  pupil.  After  the  pupil  has  worked  up  the 
facts  on  a  subject  he  is  prepared  to  outline  it  and  not 
before.  The  same  subject  or  separate  subjects  may  be 
assigned  to  the  pupils  of  the  class.  If  the  same  subject 
be  assigned  to  all,  then  it  should  admit  of  versatility  of 
treatment.  Each  pupil  will  then  feel  that  he  has  some 
specific  reason  for  expressing  himself.  The  criticism  of 
pupils  upon  each  other's  work  is  excellent  training  but 
not  always  as  helpful  as  it  should  be.  There  is  no  better 
plan  than  for  the  teacher  to  deal  with  each  pupil  separ- 
ately.    The  reasons  for  this  are  too  obvious  to  mention. 

In  grading  papers  the  following  points  should  be 
considered:  (1)  general    neatness    and    appearance    of 
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manuscript,  (2)  accuracy  of  forms  such  as  spelling, 
capitalization,  and  punctuation,  (3)  facility  in  the  use  of 
language,  (4)  originality,  or  intellectual  grasp  of  the 
subject. 

WORK  OF  THE   GRADES. 

Successful  language  teaching  requires  that  a  good 
course  of  study  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher — 
the  best  practice  of  the  profession.  The  subject-matter 
throughout  this  course  should  be  progressively  arranged, 
certain  new  features  being  emphasized  in  each  grade. 
Some  exercises  should  be  required,  others  left  optional 
and  suggestive.  Composition  and  functional  grammar 
should  be  pursued  during  the  first  six  years  of  the  course ; 
formal  composition  and  formal  grammar  during  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grades.  The  language  work  of  each  of 
the  eight  grades  should  have  a  separate  place  on  the 
daily  program  and  a  period  of  sufficient  length  to  make 
the  exercise  worth  while.  In  no  other  way  can  there  be 
a  systematic  method  of  proceedure  and  consequent  lan- 
guage thoroughness. 
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